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The re Works of William Burnaby 


Edited by DR. F. E. BUDD. 


Long introduction, biographical and 
appendices. Four plays; 470 pages. 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘ We cannot but be grateful for these plays. They 
are excellently edited.’ Of the Introduction: ‘As entertaining as packed with 
information.’ 


Medium 8vo; 24s. net. 


critical; extensive notes, critical text; 


‘CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, FS.A. 
A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 


Royal 8vo, 410 pages, beautifully printed; 32s. net; 10 on special paper, full pigskin, 
at 5 guineas. 

Edited by ERIC PARTRIDGE, with an essay on Grose and a full literary and 
lexicographical commentary, this famous 18th Century book comes once more into its 
own: ‘ of all dictionaries, the richest in human nature.’ 

Prof. Ernest Weekley; ‘ Admirably edited.’ 

Notes and Queries: ‘ Unbowdlerised . 
got up.’ 


. beautifully printed and attractively 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 
On Destiny 


Demy 8vo; 21s. net. The Greek text faces the translation—the first into English-- 
by A. FITZGERALD. Edited by PROFESSOR A, SOUTER, F.B.A. 


American and 


Underworld Slang 
Edited by GODFREY IRWIN 


A most valuable first-hand dictionary, 
with a selection of tramp songs and 
with essays on the slang and the songs; 
Eric Partripee adds an essay on the 
English cant origins. 

Demy 8vo; 10s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman: 
entertaining.’ 

Desmond MacCarthy: 
phrases for word-lovers.’ 


‘Full, scholarly, and 


‘ Shattering 


| Slang of the 
| 


British Soldier—1914-1918 
Editors: 
and ERIC PARTRIDGE 


JOHN BROPHY 


Demy 8vo; 9s. net; after Jan. 1, 1932, 
10s. 6d. 


3rd edition, enlarged by 164 pages, 

40 Songs, 1,300 Terms, an Essay on 

Music-Hall Songs, and much other 
matter. 


‘A very valuable book.’ 
‘Gallant and witty.’ 


The Spectator : 
The Observer: 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 30 
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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or #1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.SA. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


have found the Library for September | 


JE 
N of this year a more than usually inter- 
esting number. It begins with Mr. John D. 
Cowley’s study of the ‘ Abridgements of the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Statutes, 1481 ?-1551,’ a very thorough-going | 


piece of work, and this is followed by Dr. 


Geoffrey Keynes’s article on ‘ John Evelyn as | 


Bibliophil.’ 


We are given examples of Eve- | 
| 


lyn’s bindings and of the inscriptions he put | 


in his books, 


and told something of his | 


“Bibliothecarius, Amanuensis, Famulusque’”’ | 


Richard Hoare and the work he did. 


Eve- | 


lyn’s Catalogue, in which the ‘‘ Localities | 


for the Shelves and presses ’’ are severally 
assigned to classical personages, grouped in 
orders (9 Muses; 3 Graces; 7 Sapientes; 12 
Imper Ro; and so on, ending with the 


| 
| 


planets and signs of the Zodiac) is one of the | 


pleasantest topics discussed. The 
catalogue is in Evelyn’s own hand. It must 
have been difficult sometimes to determine the 


whole | 


proper place for books on divinity, and Dr. | 


Keynes mentions that ‘De  Imitatione 
Christi’ was allotted to the press 
Apollo, and the Book of Common Prayer to 
Venus. Mr, A, E. M. Kirwood writes on 
Harington’s ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax’ and 


its sequels; Mr. R. E. Brettle contributes | 


under | 


‘More Bibliographical Notes on Marston,’ | 


and Mr. R. C. Bald discusses 
“ Assembled ’’ Texts. 


Society for Army Historical Research 
completes its Vol, x, and with it are issued 
the indexes for that volume and for Vol. 1X., 
together with an account of the Ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Society which was 


held June 25 last at the Royal United Ser- | 
vice Institution. The Report showed that the | 


membership of the Society was then 513, (it 
has since been increased by additions, not 
many but notable), 


made of the Council’s decision that the 


once more | 
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scope of the Society’s work should be extended 
to cover operations to the end of the South 


| African War and to cover articles of equip- 


ment to date, Another announcement, of 
interest to the military historian, was that of 
the Society’s having accepted Colonel Sir 
Morgan Crofton’s offer to compile a list of 
sources for Marlborough’s campaigns. 


N the October Cornhill Dr. K. Heanley 
replies to Mr. Grant Francis’s criticism of 
his paper on the baby’s coffin in the wall of 
the Old Palace in Edinburgh Castle, a reply 
in which it is suggested that Mary’s words to 
Darnley about the infant were spoken before 
its death, and the substitution ; that the sub- 
stitution was effected without Mary’s know- 
ledge though Jater on she was cognizant of it; 
and that the description of the true prince 
given by the English ambassador who saw 
him when he was five days old, and praised 
him as well-proportioned, does not accord with 
the appearance of the ill-proportioned James. 
An unsigned article supplies a ‘ Glimpse 
of Soviet Russia’ which is_ necessarily 
superficial, for the traveller was on a ‘‘ shep- 
herded ’”’ tour of short duration, but at any 
rate draws a striking contrast between Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, and, in general, gives a 
deeper-going survey of conditions, and the 
relations of the population thereto, than 
might have been expected. Mr. W. F. Wat- 
son here writes again: ‘Some Machines I 
have worked.’ Beside the direct interest of 
the subject there is the interest of Mr. Wat- 
son’s general opinions concerning desirable 
conditions in industry, from the point of view 
of the worker and his daily life. He depre- 
cates rationalisation for the engineering 
industry; finds much good, economic and 
other, in the smaller engineering establish- 
ments and winds up with a humorous saying 
that half the spice of life would be gone for 
ever if he had to operate the same pattern 
lathe wherever he went. His _ experiences 


| account for this sentiment well. 
HE latest number of the Journal of the | 


and announcement was | 


WO articles in the new number of the Print 
Collector’s Quarterly will, we think, spe- 
cially interest our readers: the one, the Rev. 
R. B. Fellows’s ‘ Early Railway Prints,’ the 
other Mr. H. A. Bryden’s ‘ Cock-fighting and 
its Illustrations.’ Among the dozen or so 
pictures of the railways is one dated 1836, 
from a steel engraving by J. Stephenson after 
G. Dodgson, showing the Whitby and Picker- 
ing Railway at Southdale, Newton Dale, in a 
storm, with a group of people in fine clothes 
running to the side of the line amid splash- 
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ing mud and watery reflections to get the | work on the same subject; the book men- 
approaching train to take them up, stopping | 


it as we now stop a motor coach on the high 
road. The cock-fighting pictures are in truth 
of very various interest. For one thing, there | 
is the beauty of the birds, for another, the 
artist in most cases has contrived to use very 
effectively this opportunity for the quasi- 
impersonal, forcibly concentrated representa- 
tion of a passion, rendered the more intense | 
by the smallness of its external appearance. 
The fighting cocks are the very embodiment 
of ferocity. Should not a little more atten- 
tion, perhaps, be paid to making the letter- 
press of these articles conform to the prints? 
We have fairly often noticed discrepancies, 
and can here instance a pretty one. Mr. 
Bryden tells us he has only room for the first 
and last of N. Fielding’s six ‘ cocking ”’ 
prints, but, actually, five of them are here 
reproduced. Cock-fighting as a bygone sport 
may be blamelessly subject of artistic and 
antiquarian interest; it is, however, rather 
disconcerting to learn that there is evidence 
to show that mains are still fought in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


(UR correspondent, Mr. Paul McPharlin, 

writes that ‘ Puppetry, 1931,’ the second 
yearbook of puppets and marionettes, will 
appear in November. The compilers have 
endeavoured to list the productions of all 
professional and amateur puppet-workers, 
both in England and America, during the 
1930-31 season. They also preserve records of 
puppet-shows of bygone days and any one 
who has information on these topics to im- 
part is requested to write to the editor, Paul 
MecPharlin, 155 Wimbleton Drive, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 


R,. O. F. Babler writes to us that Dr. 
Rudolf Hittmair has just published a 
monograph on the printer Caxton (‘ William 
Caxton, England’s erster Drucker und Ver- 
leger,’ published by the Wagnersche Uni- 
versitats - Buchhandlung, Innsbruck, 1931, 
54 pp.). Hittmair, he says, does not idealize 
Caxton, as Henry R. Plomer did, but paints | 
him as a man who knew how to establish a | 
harmony between his inner vocation and the 
opportunities the world gave him: ‘“ Kein | 
Sturmer und Dranger steht vor uns in Cax- | 
ton, der am Ende seine Umwelt mit fortger- | 
issen hatte in kiihnem Schwung zu allzu hoch | 
| 


hinausstrebenden Planen: nein, ein wirt- 
schaftlich, kaufmannisch denkender Eng- | 
lander.”’ | 


Dr. Rudolf Hittmair is preparing a larger 


| Times and The Times Literary Supplement 
| trolment Rolls of a petition of John Shake 
| other a discussion of Dr. Hotson’s new book, 


/maintained that the original 


| Charles Lee, Efgq; the Office of Mafter of the 


tioned presents only a part of it. 


[? may be useful to place on record that two 
interesting results of the researches pursued 
by Dr, Leslie Hotson are put forward in The 


for Oct. 1. The one is the record in the Con- 
speare against four of his neighbours; the 


‘ Shakespeare versus Shallow,’ in which it is 
of Justice 
Shallow was not Sir Thomas Lucy, but Wil- 
liam Gardiner of Bermondsey, who likewise 
bore in his arms (by right of his wife) the 
luces haurient argent. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, 1731. 


LONDON. 


On Wednefday a Party of Guards brought 
to Town 29 Horfes that were feiz’d by them 
in Suffolk, which belong’d to fome Smuglers 
whom they had Intelligence of, and whom 
they purfu’d into a Wood, where they quitted 
their Horfes and got away. In the faid Wood, 
in a Pit above 20 Feet deep, they feized about 
2000 Ib. Weight of Tea, which were cover’d 
with Leaves, 

His Majefty has been pleafed to grant unto 


Revels, Jefts and Mafquerades in Ordinary 
to his Majefty, in the room of Francis Henry 
Lee, Efg; deceafed. 


Tuesday there was a_ Board of Treafury 
held at the Cockpit, Whitehall, prefent the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Walpole. William 
Clayton, Efq; and George Doddington, Efq; 
when their Lordfhips were pleafed to order 
Money for defraying the Expences of Prince 
Domo Thomo, Son to the Emperor Cow-Wow 
in Africa, till fuch time as a Man of Waris 
ready to carry him home again, with the 
Prefents from his Majefty to the faid 
Emperor. 


Laft Week Sir John Webb received an 
Account of the Death of the Lady Garard, 
Relict of the late Lord Garard deceafed. She 
died at Joppa fome time fince, on_ her 
Travels to Jerufalem. 
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Literary and Historical 
a Notes. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 


(See ante pp. 59, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
205, 219, and 93, 168, 240). 


Rivincron, I quote the follow- 
ing from information kindly supplied me by 
Mr, G. C. Rivington, a director of the pre- 
sent firm of Messrs. Rivingtons, of 34, King 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Charles Rivington, b. 1688, d. 1742, was my 
great-great-great-grandfather, and came from 
Chesterfield to London and served his appren- 
ticeship to a well-known theological bookseller 
named Mathews. In 1711 he purchased the old- 
established business of Richard Chiswell in 
Distaff Lane and removed two years later to 
#2 St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he traded 
under the sign of the Bible and Crown.  Be- 
fore the early Chapter Coffee House days—in 
the year 1719—a regular association was formed 
by a number of booksellers for trade purposes 
wider the name of ‘* Conger.” In 1736 a 
similar partnership was formed under the title 
of the “ New Conger,” by Charles Rivington 
and Arthur Bettesworth, which flourished until 


succeeded by the Chapter Coffee House in Pater- | 


noster Row. Charles was a close friend of 
Samuel Richardson, for whom he published 
‘Pamela’ in 1740. have in my possession 


an oil painting of Charles by Joseph Highmore, | 
which was at one time the property of Samuel | 
and was | 


Richardson. Charles died in 1742 
succeeded by his two sons, John and James. 
The firm continued until the year 1890, when 
Francis Rivington sold it to Messrs. Long- 
mans of Paternoster Row, and with it went the 
Bible and Crown, the oldest publishing sign in 
London. 
year 1889 under Septimus Rivington, who was a 
brother of Francis, who sold the old firm to 
Longman, and who was in partnership with 


him from 1867 to 1889; so there has never been | 
a year since 1711 to the present time when a_ 


Rivington has not been publishing. 
According to Nichols the exact date 


One of his assistants was William Richard- 


on, who married the eldest daughter of | 


Uharles Greene Say. (See ‘ The Descendants 
of Robert Richardson,’ by the Rev. T. C. Dale 
(1924) p. 7. 

Roserts, James. Though chiefly a printer, 
he was also engaged in bookselling. 
‘ppears to have set up his business first near 
Stationers’ Hall, in 1706, and then to have 
moved to the Oxford Arms Passage in War- 


My present firm commenced in the | 


of | 
Charles Rivington’s death was Feb. 22, 1742. | 


He | 


wick Lane. He was certainly at this latter 
address by 1713, and remained there until 
| he died on Nov. 2, 1754, at the advanced age 
| of eighty-five. In 1730 he was printing the 
Daily Courant, and in January of the same 
year published, in conjunction with Leake of 
Bath, ‘A New Survey of England,’ by N. 
Salmon. He was three times Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, in 1729, 1730, and 1731. 
Amongst the noted books which came from 
his shop may be mentioned Collins’ * Persian 
Eclogues ’ (1742). In 1722 he extended his 
business by purchasing the shop and the 
stock of Williani Chetwood, who had given 
up his premises at Cato’s Head, Great Rus- 
sell Street, to enter the theatrical world. I 
am not sure that the Roberts described by 
Dunton is the same man, as Timperley seems 
to imply. (pp. 576, 692). 

Ropinson, Jacos, He had a shop at the 
Temple Gate in Fleet Street by 1710, thonzh 
I have found no earlier mention of him. 
According to Timperley he died in 1739, up to 
which date he had been trading from the 
same premises. 

Rosinson, JONATHAN. Was publishing from 
the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard at 
the opening of the century, and according to 
| Plomer died some time before 1713. If this 
was so he must have been succeeded by a son 
of the same name, for as late as 1719 a Jona- 
than Robinson advertises from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and by 1741 he had removed to 
the Golden Lion in Ludgate Street, a new 
shop under the old sign. He was still in 
business here in 1756, 

Rosinson, Ranew. A contributor to the 
relief fund for Bowyer in 1712. 

Rocayrot, A. At the Corner of Peter’s 
Court in St. Martin’s Lane. He was the pub- 
lisher of Abel Boyer’s ‘ Political State of 
Great Britain’ (1721). When he published 
a reprint of the same work in 1730 he was 
in Green Street, near Leicester Fields. 
Plomer does not mention this bookseller. 

Rocers, WitrtramM. He was at the Sun 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street 
in 1700, where he became well known as a 
vendor of theological works. He was still 
_trading in 1711. Dunton, who co-operated 
with him in the publication of some ‘ Dying 
Speeches,’ speaks highly of him. 

Roper, ABEL. He was bound apprentice in 
1679 to his uncle, of the same name as him- 
self, who was a bookseller at the Spread 
Eagle, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. In 
| 1680 the uncle died, whereupon young Abel 
| completed his apprenticeship with Charles 

Wilkins. Under his uncle’s will he received 


| 
| 
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£100 and all his copyrights, with which, at | 


the expiration of his term of apprenticeship, 
he set up as an independent bookseller in 
1688. In 1694 he entered into partnership 
with E. Wilkinson at the Black Boy, but 
Wilkinson dying in the next year, Roper 
married his widow, who had inherited the 
business, and the two removed to new pre- 
mises in the Bell Yard, opposite the Middle 
Temple Gate. In 1708 they moved once 
again, this time to the sign of the Black Dog 
next the Devil Tavern, where, apparently, 
they were still publishing when Roper died 
on Feb, 5, 1726. He was renowned as the 
first publisher of the Post Boy, as well as of 
a collection of miscellaneous books, details of 
which will be found in Nichols (i. 348). 

Rounp, James, Of the Seneca’s Head in 
Exchange Alley. He was a noted publisher of 
historical and educational works. He began 
publishing in or about 1702, and died on 
Dec. 17, 1745. 

Row J. He had a business at 13, 
Exeter Exchange, in the Strand, in the year 
1750. Beyond this I have been unable to 
ascertain anything about him. 

Rumpatt, KE. Was trading in 1701 at the 
Post House in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 

SackFIELD, Joun. Was publishing in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Square during the latter part of 
1717. (See the Weekly Journal for Dec. 14 
of that year). 

SanpBy, Bookseller to Lord Lyt- 
tleton. He issued an edition of Virgil, illus- 
trated with sixteen copper-plates, in March, 
1750, His shop was at this time in Fleet 
Street. In October, 1768, he was bought out 
by John Murray, and took un a post in the 
Bank of England. He died at Teddington, 
on Nov. 2, 1799, at the age of eighty-two. 

Sanpers, THEopore. He had a business at 
the Bell in Little Britain in 1730. I have not 
— able to ascertain anything further about 

im. 

Sancer, BE. Established at the Post House 
at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet Street, 
from 1707 to 1711. 

Sare, Ricwarp. He was well known as a 
bookseller at Gray’s Inn Gate in Holborn 
when the century opened, and continued to 
carry on his business there until his death in 
1723, when he was succeeded by Richard 
Williamson. In 1709, he was prosecuted for 
publishing a blasphemous pamphlet, but was 
discharged. 

SawsripGe, Grorce. The son of a George 
Sawbridge, at one time Treasurer of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, he succeeded to his father’s 
business at the Three Golden Flower de Luces 


1681. He continued here till his death 
in 1711. ‘ He prints many valuable copies,” 
declares Dunton, ‘‘ and has good skill jp 
military discipline.”’ 

Sayer, R. Was in trade as a bookseller in 
Fleet Street in 1749 and 1750. 

Saves, W. Can be traced between the 
years 1707 and 1714, but outside these limits 
nothing is known of him. During this 
period he was trading at Lovel’s Court. 
Paternoster Row. 

Stnpx, Jonn. He was bookselling at the 
Globe in Salisbury Court by 1719. though how 
long before that date he had been established 
there I have not been able to ascertain, He 
was in business until his death on Dec, 30. 
1740, 

SHEAFE, SAMUEL. The only reference to 
this bookseller I have succeeded in finding in 
Nichols is his name in the List for 1712; but 
Plomer gives more information. From this 
authority it seems that Sheafe first became 
a bookseller in 1712, when he succeeded to the 
business of his father-in-law, Alexander 
Merreal, in Bread Street, and that he died 
on Aug. 4, 1732. Dunton also gives a note 
on him, 

SHELMERDINE, THomas. He had estab- 
lished himself at the Rose Tree, Little 
Britain, in 1698, and was still trading there 
in 1712. Dunton declares that he had a pro- 
found knowledge of the bookselling trade, 
and would give a good price for any valu- 
able book which came his way. 

Suerrey, M. Advertises from the Royal 
Exchange in 1750. 

Snove, J. Was publishing from Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, in 1750. 

SHROWSBURY (or SHREWSBERRY), WILLIAM. 
He was trading from the Bible in Duck 


Lane by 1682, and was still in business 
when Dunton was writine his ‘Life and 
Errors,’ for the author of this work des 


cribes him as ‘‘ familiarly acquainted with 
all the books that are extant in any lan- 
guage’’ (i, 222). From the same authority 
we gather that he had a stall each year at 
Sturbridge Fair. 

SuucksureGyH, J. Between the two Temple 
Gates in Fleet Street. He seems first to have 
come into prominence on March 16, 1730. 
when, in conjunction with J. Penn, he pub- 
lished ‘ A Brief and Merrv History of Great 
Britain,’ by Anthony Hillier. In the previ- 
ous year, however, he had published a few 
pamphlets. From 1735 onward he gives his 
address as the Mitre and Sun, near the 


Inner Temple Gate, but this may refer to 
the same shop as before. He was still carry- 
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ing on his business in 1750. 
April 4, 1761. (This on the authority 
Timperley). 

Simpson, Was publishing from 
The Harp in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the 
opening of the century, and remained there 
till 1704. 

SrateR, H. He had a bookselling business 
in Close Court, Drury Lane, in 1750. 

Stater, Not mentioned by Plomer. In 
1705 he had a shop near Bishopsgate Church, 
but I have been unable to trace him any 
later. 

Stow, S. Appears only in 1732, when his 
premises were situate ‘‘next E. Lynn, 
whipmaker’s, without Temple Bar.”’ 
was the publisher of a short ballad opera, 
called ‘ The Disappointment.’ 

SmitH, A. 
change in 1730. 

SmitH, CHartes. He is 
Plomer as a bookseller at the Buck, between 
the Two Temple Gates in Fleet Street during 
the years 1707-1709. I have failed to ascer- 
tain any other details. The Smith mentioned 


by Dunton may be this person, but there is | 


no proof of the identity. 

Suitu, JouN, 
ness in Aldersgate Street in 1710. A “J. 
Smith’ had been trading at the Lion and 
Crown in Russell Street as early as 1701; but 


the name is so common that is seems useless | 


to attempt to connect the two. They may or 
they may not have been the same person. 

_Smito, Mary. The widow of Richard 
Smith (see below). She sold twopenny and 


threepenny tomes of the Septuagint from her | 


shop at Bishop Beveridge’s Head, Paternoster 
Row, in 1720-21. I have not succeeded in 
tracing her after this latter year. 

Saito, He was trading under the 
Royal Exchange in 1720, on the twenty-sixth 


of May of which year, there appeared an ex- | 


tensive list of his publications in the Post 
ro Plomer records no Ralph Smith after 
Dunton declares 
bookseller Mr. Ralph Smith,’? and whose 
address he gives as Near the Royal Exchange. 
The son, that is to say, bore the same name as 
the father to whose business he succeeded. 
Smitn, Ricuarp. He had a shop at the 
Angel and Bible without Temple Bar, by 
1698. In 1708 he shifted to Exeter Change 
In the Strand, and a few years later to 
Bishop Beveridge’s Head in Paternoster Row, 
where he died on April 18, 1732. Bowyer 
Was printing a number of books for him when 
his disastrous fire occurred, in which they 


He died on | were all destroyed. 
of | pensated him for the loss. 


He | 


Was trading at the Royal Ex- | 


mentioned by | 


He had a bookselling busi- | 


He may be the Mr, Smith whom | 
is son ta that eminent | 


Bowyer, however, com- 
Smith’s death 
was due to suicide, he having first murdered 
| his wife and child. 
| Smita, SaMvet. He had established him- 
| self at the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s 
| Churchyard in 1681, where he continued in 
| business till his death in 1703. Dunton says 
| he dealt mainly in foreign books. In 1701 
'he and Benjamin Walford advertised as 
| printers and booksellers to the Royal Society. 
| Sowxe, Tracy, (Mrs.). She was a Quaker 
| bookseller in Gracechurch Street during 
the years 1695-1746. Although she called 
| herself Mrs. Sowle, Dunton informs us, she 
was unmarried; but in 1706 she took a hus- 
| band, when the business was managed by 
| her mother, though she herself was nomin- 
ally the owner. She did not die until 1746. 


Freperick T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 


| WILLIAM PERCY’S ‘APHRODYSIAL.’ 
| (See ante p. 257). 


| Act 3, scen 1. 

| Oceanus, braue and glorious to _ behold, 

Cytherea, Nereus, Thetis, Glauce, the three 

| Graces, Attendaunts sauing Leander and 
ero. 


[Summary]. Glauce and Nereus beseech 
Cytherea that Glauce may have Leander 
for a husband. She consents and they go 
| out to dinner. 

Act 3, scen 2. 

Vulcan, Brontes, Steropes, Pyracmon, with 
hammers and Aprones, Goldsmith Hammers, 
els yronwork hammers For better Propertie 
of mouing their armes, whither the better 
you may chuse. The stithy supposd, as also 
their Hammers by the mouing of their armes 
onely, or Hammers Reall, whither the better. 
The Longer Hammer I think. 


[Summary]. They forge a_ bowl for 
Cytherea and Vulcan grumbles about his 
wife. 


Act 3, scen 3. 

Talus with an oare, Vulcan. 

[Summary]. Talus tells his father Vulcan 
| that he loves Thetis, but she will not grant 
| his suit until he recovers her bracelet from 
| Ulysses. He begs Vulcan to forge a similar 
| bracelet for him. Vulcan reluctantly con- 
sents. 


Act 3, scen 4. 


Proteus, Harpax, Rudens, Ponticus, 


Gripus. 
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[Summary]. Proteus sets the fishermen 
in battle array. 
The Direction. 

He had about him, lyke a scarfe, a Blank 
List, beset with black Figures, and now 
placed on the Floore. 
The signes of the Zodiac mixt with other of 
a Fashion more straung, The Figures being, 
both together, of this List. 

At eury Cupplets end passed an Anticke 
ouer the stage with a dish of Fish, Musicke 
still playing on. 
later end of the next scene, the still Musick 
playing on, both the scenes through. 

Proteus, Oyster and Mussell, 

By sise a Bushell, 
Before my Lord, 
Vpon his Borde, 
Wee you entreate, 
By Ioues high seate, 
Doe not repent you, 
But see present you, 
Ere he be set 

Vnto his meate, 

[Summary]. They present to the Balene 
in turn Ling, Cod, Sturgeon, and a shoal 
of fish of every sort, each with a rhyme, but 
he refuses them all. Finally he calls for 
cheese. 

The direction. 

Here they brought on Sea fruite and cheese, 
Quicquid nascatur in parte ulla Natura et 
in mari est, Plinius lib. 8 cap. 2. Some 


Analogical] resemblaunces to the same fruites | 


thev be that growe on the ground. 
[Summary]. The Balene declines 
also. 


these 


him. 
The direction. 
The Balene whistled the Spanish Pauen 
to them from within. Then a Bason and 
Towell before. Then entered an  Antick 


lyke an ill-fauourd Hermite of the Sea, with | 


capouch Jong Beard finnye feete and hands, 
And Exit passing ouer the stage. 
[Summary], 
rhyme, 
The direction. 
Here the foresayd Hermite appeared to 


them againe standing at doore, with Fyre, | 


They all fled | 


storme, and crakers, from skie. 
but Proteus. 
[Summary]. 


The Balene laughs. Proteus 


vows to have him yet. 
Act 3, scen 6. 
The direction. 
Vulcan in an Aire cullour, Light Ash cul- 
lour or shepards Gray cullour suite, bigger 


Booke and wand too. | 


And from this place to the | 


Harpax invites him to wash his hands, | 
as the Vicar is coming to say grace for | 


Proteus then sings another | 


| in the body then he was before farr. Light 
| shepard-gray (a dead Ash cullour suite) | 
deeme the best, His extraordinary suite for 
| this scene. For his other Extraordinary 
| suite vide ut infra Act 3, scen 10. Then 
sayes as followes. 

[Summary]. A long soliloquy from which 
the following is an extract: 

The vitall spirits of my blood, from that the 
alacritie they were wonted to haue, be turned, 
see, into refuse kitchin stuff all. 

Act 3, scen 7. 
The direction. 

Humida in Aridaes gown, Peruke and 
Ruff all of sand cullour, squird in by Harpax 
to his Lord and Master. 

[Summary]. Vulcan endeavours to em- 
brace Humida but is always forced to start 
back from her by her dry garments. She 
threatens to denounce him to Cytherea and 
goes out. Harpax comforts Vulcan by sug- 
gesting that he should now proceed to try 
Arida. 


Act 3, scen 8. 
Arion with an orpharion alone. 

[Summary]. He laments that he has 
searched the seas without finding Thetis’ 
Ceston (or love-rolle) and implores Proteus 
| to send him a dream. 

The direction. 

He playd, then a daunce of Ceales and of 
Porpuyses, Then the Hall opening was 
seene a summer Nooneday couch of - sand 
cullour, with a sort of dveames Animate and 
Inanimate of diuers cullours hanging by In- 
uisible or on ashe cullour threds of sylk ouer 
bolster of the couch (it bolt and erect) be 
| ing as bigge as Pawns of Chess. Or Proteus 


| with sundry such in a Maund about his 
| neck. Thus for some the Rest to be omit- 
| ted sauing the Daunce of the Ceales and 


| Porpusies. 
| Act 3, sc. 9. 
Proteus Arion. 

[Summary]. Proteus is so delighted with 
the music that he offers Arion any of his 
dreams, a monkey, a cat, a mongrel, ete. 
| Arion chooses a bracelet or ceston such as 
| Thetis desires. Proteus says that it is the 
best he has, and though he does not deny 
that Arion’s music was good enough to 
| deserve it, he resolves to shut up his doors 
| and windows so that he may not hear any 
| 
| 


| more such music. 


Act 3, scen 10. 

The direction. 
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I conceiue, cloth of Gold Flame cullour or | 
red cullour gold cloth. 
[Summary]. He is now reduced to his | 
original size and has a long soliloquy with | 
much in it about grease and tallow, ending: 
If that thou hie thee not, hither, the sooner, 
For a sumptuous supper, that thou wert lyke 
now to haue, then thou shalt but feede on the 
voules as did once my Lady Porcia. 
Act 3, scen 11. 
The direction. 

Arida in Humidaes gown Peruke and Ruff 
all of sea blew cullour (syluer sea blew or 
clowd cullour the best) Harpax squiring her. 

[Summary]. Vulcan again cannot come 


near her. Vulcan sings: ‘‘ Tarry, sweet | 
Loue, tarry one houre.”’ Arida sings: 


“Come again, come againe, my sweet Loue.’ 
She leaves him. Vulcan swears to be re- 
Harpax sug- 
gests that he should transform himself into 
the habit and forme of Madame Reuenge of 
the Sea with whip bitt and bridle in hand held 
And that you would suffer mee to leade you 
thither in manner forme and fashion thereunto 
helonging. 
Vulcan agrees. 
Here they knockt vp the consort 

Act 4, scen 1. 

The direction. 

Nereus, Cytherea, Thetis, Glauce, 
Humida, Arida, Euphrosyne, Thalia, Aglaia, 
All with Angle-Rods, Nereus with an Angle 
Rod leading them the waye. 

[Summary]. Cytherea, and her ladies lay 
a wager as to who shall catch the noblest 
fish. Cytherzea chooses the herring: 

For as the old Ballade doth sing 

Of Fishes of the sea Herring’s the King. 
Thetis chooses the prickly Puffing. Glauce the | 
Lobster, Humida mackerel, Arida playce, 
Euphrosyne a conger, Thalia a crab, Aglaia 
a cod, all with various puns and allusions 
to the character and properties of the fish 
chosen. 


Act 4, scen 2. 

Hero Leander. 
Leander gaue, she reade the Posye about | 
the gmme ‘‘ Thyne by the Styx.” 
[Summary]. Hero promises Leander that | 
if he will trust her she will save them both 
from Oceanus. The scene ends with a song: 
“Leander sitting Hero singing to the | 
gentlemen.”’ 


Act 4, scen 3. 
Aglaia, Humida, Arida, they mett. 
(Summary]. Aglaia asks the nymphs 
Where she can find her husband Vulcan. 
After some jesting they tell her he is prepar- 


ing a masque of cyclops for Cytherea to win 
her favour. 


Humida. Thereby, he would but gaine Cyth- 
erea her fauour, But for the vp building him 


| a Forge, neare her Graundfather King Saturnus 


his court, where he may haue yronwork enough, 
for his use, to liue on, this deare Iron tyme, 
sweet cosen Aglaia. 

Aglaia. The Plot is good, mary. For he hath 
but little yron work now, in this pure and 
golden age of Saturnus but for the gaining him 
a farthing, thereby, certes. 

Arida. Yet trusty Iron is a good commoditye, 
if it be well furbisht they say, cosen Aglaia. 

[Summary]. They hear that Hermes has 
come to hasten Cythera back to Olympus, 
and go to wait on her. 

Act 4, scen 4. 

Rudens, Ponticus, Gripus, Harpax, Pro- 
teus. 

[Summary]. They propose to drive the 
Balene out of his lair by blowing sand into 
it while one holds a Pursnet in front of 
the lair to catch him, but no one will con- 
sent to hold the net. Proteus tells the story 
of the mice belling the cat. Ponticus reads 
a list of the fish caught and served at the 
Feast, a very long catalogue, on which the 
others make humorous remarks, ending with 
a song. 

Act 4, scen 5. 
Glauce, Hero. 


[Summary]. A scolding match between 


| them. 


Act 4, scen 6. 

Talus, Arion each of them with an oare 
on his shoulder And a veluet scrip by his 
syde. 

[Summary]. 
bracelets. 


They show each other the 


The direction. 
They turnd up their sleeues both. 
thundered and lightend, being each 


It 
their 


| Bracelets and armes stretched furth on hie, 
| their whole length to weete, Arion first, after 
| touch of the thombs thereon. 


[Summary]. 
alike. 


The two bracelets are exactly 
They resolve to refer the arbitrament 


| to Cytherea, 


Here they knockt up the consort. 
Act 5, scen 1. 


Cytherea usherd in by Mercury alias 
Hermes, Oceanus, Thetis, Humida, Arida, 
Nereus, the Three Graces, Glauce, Atten- 


tants, Cythereea with an arrow in her hand 
held, And in her Sea attyre onely to behold. 
Here enterd a sea Nymph with crown white 
and blewe of sea weede and stood aloofe. 
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[Summary]. Cythereea says that she is 
summoned back to Olympus and prepares to 
say farewell. 

Act 5, scen 2. 

[Long and elaborate directions very much 
altered and many erased so that it is diffi- 
cult to make sense from them]. 

Here they plact them on the banks, 
Cytherea in the chair of state. A woman 
monster inclining to some strange fish, Here 
Harpax alias Cupid wafted in Vulcan with 
a watton [?] fiddle in woman’s habit of 
scales like to Madame Reuenge of the Sea 
with whip bridle and snaffle in hand, 
Joculus likewise wafting him with Venus 
fan, Swans and Doues fethered and white 
coloured fether Fan. 

Harpax, Cytherea, Oceanus, Nereus, | 
Thetis, Humida, Arida, Aglaia, Vulcan. | 

[Summary]. Cythereea recognises Vulcan | 
by his lame foot. | 

The direction. | 

Here Joculus hauing blown him ouerhed | 
Vulcan appearing all and whole in his own | 
lykenesse and in his gold lact suite and 
Apron. Joculus with Venus fan. 

[Summary]. Owing to alterations and cor- 
rections it is difficult to make out the action 
here and the division into scenes is partly 
lost. Apparently Vulcan has disguised him- 
self as Dame Revenge of the Sea and come in | 
with whip and bridle, intending to bridle 
and beat Humida and Arida under the pre- 
tence of a masque. Cythereea recognises him 
and lends her fan to Cupid (Harpax), who 
blows Vulcan over with it, whereupon his 
disguise falls off and everyone laughs at | 
him. But as Cupid has to enter a minute 
later in his fisherman’s dress as Harpax, 
another character, Joculus, has been inserted 


to take his part here, Vulcan apologises 
to Aglaia and they are reconciled. | 

[Scene 3]. | 

A nymph now enters with a suit to| 


Cytherea that she will reconcile two lovers | 
who contend about their mistress. First the | 
nymph invests Cytherea empress of the seas 
and crowns her with the crown of blue and 
white seaweed mentioned in the direction to | 
scene 1, while a song is sung. | 


[Scene 4]. | 


The fishermen burst in shouting. They | 
are hauling at the rope of the net in which | 
they have caught the Balene by driving him | 
out of his lair with dust. They tell 
Cytherea that he will utter oracles. All the 


| who he really is. 


| she did last night. 


nymphs exclaim how hideous the balene is, 
| but apparently the audience cannot see him, 
| Finally the fishermen say that they will rip 
| ope his belly, whereupon there enters :— 
a The direction. 
As Enginers Boy with greasye Pouch by 
/his syde, gnawing on a whole half cheate 
loafe spred with Butter, with workmans 
Apron and greasy flat cap inuested. 
[Summary]. General amazement. The 
boy is Cows, one of the family of Talus, who 
were all hurled into the sea. The fish swal- 
lowed him and thus saved his life. It was 
he who uttered the oracles in various lan- 


guages. The fishermen have treated him like 
god. They are very much disgusted to find 
| a god 


Cythersea promises them 
reward and sends them to the buttery. 
Act 5, scen 5. 
Arion, Talus, Coiis, Cytherea, Nereus, 
Thetis, Oceanus, Arida, Humida, Glauce, 
Leander and Hero crownd with Myrtle both 


| and standing aloofe, Hermes. 


[Summary]. Arion and Talus tell 


| Cythereea of their suit to Thetis and produce 


the bracelets, love-rolls or cestons—love-rolle 
is altered to ceston throughout. Cytherea 
places them on her wrists, raises her arms, 
and it thunders She suggests that they 
should leave the decision to a flight of fish 
as on earth the oracle would be determined 
by a flight of birds. Thetis says that the 
bracelet enabled her to prophecy, and chal- 
lenges her suitors to tell by its means what 
They cannot do so, but 
Coiis says that he can. 

Coiis. Mistris, I can tell you your looking last 
night into your Basket. First and imprimis 
you tooke thence a faire and goodly glasse 
button, that was riueted into the hoope of a 
copper Ring, you kist it with both your eyes, 
then with a sorrofull sigh you lapt him vp so 
by vertue of the subpcena I greet you, loe. 

The direction. 


He tooke a Third bracelet furth his slop 
Pouch or codpeice (whither the Better) Lyke 
vnto the former Bracelets. Slop the best. 

[Summary]. Everyone is horrified. Coiis 


| says he found the bracelet in the fish. Thetis 


swoons with horror at the notion of marry- 
ing Cois. Cytherea allows her an hour to 
obtain respite, and directs Humida and 


Arida to persuade Coiis to give her up. 
The direction. 
The two Ladyes buisye in talk with the 
Clown, He talking to them with an illfauord 
motion of his Mouth, lyke a Clown as he 


all. 
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was. Meanwhile Cytherea spake as follows 
to Leander and Hero: 

[Summary]. Leander admits that he is 
bound by his oath to give Hero to Oceanus. 
Hero says that she will go to Oceanus if he 
will swear to do the first thing she asks. 
He swears. Hero produces a scallop of gold 
and says that it contains a composition of | 
mortality. By taking a dram Oceanus may | 
become a mortal for one day, and this she | 
asks him to do. Both Oceanus and Glauce 
refuse this test. Leander accepts, and Hero | 
thereupon claims him as hers, which is con- 
firmed by Cythereea. 

Cots will not give up Thetis for all the 
nymphs’ pleadings, but Cytherea bribes him 
to do so by offering him and his father their 
ransomes to return to earth. 

Arion and Talus confess how they came by | 
the bracelets. Cythereea scolds but pardons 
Vulcan and Proteus. She frees Oceanus, | 
Talus and Arion from the pain of their hope- 
less loves. Arion and Talus reveal them- | 
selves as Jupiter and Neptune. 


The direction. 


Here Arion stuck into his Hatt a small | 
Egle of Gold of the Bignes of a Cognoisance, 
Talus into his a little greate stone Horse, 
dapple gray, of syluer, the Badges of their | 
acknowledged greatnes both taken furth of | 
their scrips or pouches, Cytherea at sight 
—* from off her seate on her feet the 
while. 

[Summary]. Cytherea greets her father | 
and uncle, declares her judging at an end | 
and resigns her crown. After this there | 
are long stage directions crossed out and | 
illegible. | 


The Apologue 
Cupid 
Gallants, I that haue wings to ouertake 
Am left their Apologue and thus they spake. 
A Curr passing a Foorde with boane in 
mouth 
Caught at a shadowe and forewent them both, 
ee who your Peace obteynd your Prayse 
exact, 
If wee should but reape according our Fact, 
Your Peace, your Prayse, wee loose, in one, 
I wote, 
Yet as you ener done your Prayse alott, 
The which if deserud wee’l count to our 
gaine, 
Els take, for a myld cordiall for our paine. | 
A long Pawse 
And now our trew Farewell vnto you all Sirs. 


 . waft them furth with his mothers Fan 
all. 


Finis 1602. 


| She shall not feare, 


For the Marinal in fine. 
For Actors thus. 
Act 5, scen 5. 
The direction. 
Aboue in its place be the Song Following 
(‘ Horse and away’) sung, the Chorus 


| walking about the stage in state as riding 


on Dolphins. In lieu of that the fore sayd 
Propertie of shuffling furth, It being but a 
court Propertie, and not so  conuenient 
abroade, vide vacounts and song last vacant 
ut infra being now the seauenth song of this 
Marinall Pastorall whithers the whither 
you may chuse the fitter. On the other 
syde of the leafe is the Direction for Powles. 
[Presumably the crossed-out direction] The 
First best for Powles, Not this that Followes 
here. Mercury wafts them about the stage 
all singing the song following: 


Horse and away my Masters all, 
My Lady is now on Post, 
Trusse the whole Baggage vp, in Hall, 
She will away by the Coast. 


| Bridle Dolphin, eury each one, 


On her wee attend, as is meete, 
sridle once on, 
Of Orkes, an hundreth the fleete. 


But why should she feare, * Any vast and 
by dan Cupid? extraordinary bil- 
The fellest Beastes that lowe comes against 
in Sea moue ship or other ves- 
At th’encounter of any sell at sea the say- 
Send-Tyde* lours call it a send 
Will crouch to the of the sea. 
Queene of Loue. 


4. 
Hoa, why should wee longer now stay? 

Loe Phoebus hastens his way, 

Before it be the shut of day 

To Horse away, t’horse away. 

After this is a long stage direction, 
crossed out and now illegible. In the other 
copy of the play, now in America, this 
direction must be clearer, as Reynolds in the 
article referred to above gives: ‘‘ Here 
went furth the whole Chorus in a shuffle as 
after a Play in a Lords howse, Hermes waft- 
ing them furth with his winged wand.” 


M. Hore Dopps. 


HARLES LAMB: A LETTER AND 
‘MR. H.’—Recently (at clx. 367) I re- 
printed three letters from the autograph col- 
lection of N. P. Willis. Prof. Kenneth L. 
Daughrity of Delta State Teachers’ College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi, who is writing a 
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biography of Willis, has kindly 


undated letter in which Willis tells a certain | 


Mr, M. Ingraham that his collection was 
formed by ‘‘a good- natured English friend, 
Mrs. Skinner.’ 


By far the most interesting letter in the | 
collection was a brief note from Charles 
Lamb to an unnamed friend, which seems 
not to have been collected by Lamb’s editors, 
although Willis printed the text in the first 
of his articles on ‘ Autographs,’ in the 
Corsair, New York, March 23, 1839 (vol. i, 


27). It has considerable critical value, and | 


the true flavour of Lamb, and reads: 

I have nothing of Barrow’s save one _ inter- 
minable sermon on contentment. I do not 
think there is one bit of beauty in all his 
works: one extractable passage. Dr. Parr’s 
wig enshrouded a pig’s head when he put him 
next -to ' faylor. He is in the same grade as 
Tillutteon, whom J will read when I mean to be 
a good man. C.L. 

Barrow’s sermon ‘ Of Contentment’ was 
first published separately in 1685, the British 
Museum has other editions of 1704 and 1714. 
In Dr. Parv’s voluminous works there seem 
to be a good many references to Barrow, but 
I have not happened to find the exact pas- 
sage Lamb had in mind. 

Another article in an old American periodi- 


cal which may interest Lamb’s admirers ap- | 


pears under the heading ‘ Original Tales’ 


in the New-York Mirror, Sept. 27, 1834 (xii. | 


100-101) with the title ‘Mr. H., or beware 
of a bad name’ 
story form of Lamb’s farce of the name. It 
is signed J. I., which probably stands for 
John Inman, a minor journalist of the day, 
noted for versatility and industrv, 
else, who was writing for the Mirror (he 
signed in full a story ‘ The Hero of a Night’ 
in the issue of Aug. 9). It is unlikely that 
it was a case of deliberate plagiarism, but 


one suspects he may have seen a copy of the | 
Lamb’s 


Philadelphia 1815 first edition of 
play, which is anonymous, and thought to 


fill a little space by retelling the very mildly | 


farcical plot. 
Incidentally, 
the story told by E. A. Duyckinck in a MS. 
note in his copy of that rare edition, now in | 
the New York Public Library. He says that | 
Thomas Hood was sent to school in the City 
to the Misses Hogsflesh, who had a brother | 
who was usually called ‘* Mr. H.,’’ and that 


this suggested his plot to Lamb. 
THomas O. 
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communi- | 
cated to me the text of an unprinted and | 


and is a retelling in short- | 


and little | 


' forward and tell us more about it. 


I have never met elsewhere | 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LLUSTRATION BY THOMAS SHOT TER 
BOYS.—I have an interesting lithograph, 
in sepia, entitled ‘ The Plate Room * (103 by 
|15ins.) ‘‘T. S. Boys, Delin. Et Lith. 
| M. & N. Hanhart, Imp. Published by Paul 
| and Domenic Colnaghi, 13 and 14, Pall Mall 
| Kast, Publishers To Her Majesty.” 
| This represents a somewhat large apart- 
| ment, carpeted, with three large glass-fronted 
| cases, containing plate, and showing part of 
another; a plain fireplace, with a few orna- 
ments on the mantle-piece and a cut-glass 
chandelier, with colza lamps suspended from 
the centre of the ceiling. There are no pic- 
tures on the walls, and the apartment does 
not look like an ordinary plate-room. This 
illustration is by, Thomas Shotter Boys, the 
artist of ‘London As It Is,’ and I should 
be very glad to know whence it comes, The 
printseller from whom I purchased it queries 
whether it relates to Buckingham Palace, 
but this cannot be so, since the plate-room 


there is intended to be and is. a strong steel 
and fireproof apartment, with no ‘ trim- 
mings ’’ whatever, 


Doubtless the print relates to the residence 
of some nobleman, or country gentleman, but 
as Boys’ work is now in such demand, I am 
sure that many collectors will be glad to know 
further particulars of his output. 

In Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s valuable re- 
print of Boys’ London views, he gives his 
various London residences, but I have dis- 
| covered, in an old Directory of Hampstead, 

that Boys lived for some time in Kings’ Col- 

lege Road, in that historic Borough. Mr. 

Chancellor does not mention this and I hope 

that some topographical enthusiast will come 
The resi- 


dence may have been only a_ studio; yet, 


although his name does not appear in the 


rate-books of the period, it seems that Boys 
must have had some sort of standing to be 
included in this Directory, as ‘‘ Thomas Shot- 


” 
ter Boys, artist. E. E. Newtov. 


EDIAVAL LOOMS. — I have frequently 
wondered on what kind of a loom the 
extremely fine and transparent material was 


| made which is painted in early pictures, for 


instance by Memling. It seems impossible 
for fabric so delicate to be made on a hand 
loom, the thread being practically gossamer. 
| Perhaps some of your readers can explain 
the method used. 

Epitp M. Scatrercocp. 
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ORD GORDON IN 1837. — In a vinniiain 

article, ‘ A Ball at the Tuileries,’ by the 
author of ‘ A Parisian Sabbath’ (‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,’ 1839, v.. 382) reference is made | 
to a ball held at the Tuileries on Jan. 23, 
1837, at which the Countess Guiccioli and the | 
Duchess of Sutherland were present. The | 
author says: 

There was a Scotch Lord Gordon in costume— | 
cap made piquant by an eagle’s feather; on his | 
right side, a richly embroidered powder horn, 
the gift of James IT. to his ancestor, and, on 
his lett, a bold claymore, while his plaid was 
clasped upon the shoulders by a cairngorn, big 
as a giant’s fist. But the crowning glory of 
Lord Gordon wag his legs—legs intensely Scotch, 
thoroughly developed in their minutest fibres, 
and naked, ay, naked—up—up—I may not say | 
how far. ‘These legs were the most extra- 
ordinary specimens of aristocratical sansculot- 
tism I had lately seen, and they were the | 
wonder of hundreds in that great company. | 
Tough German baronesses paused to quiz them | 
up and down through their little gold mounted | 
eye glass. Not a duchess, not a countess, not | 
a marchioness, not even a lady in the rooms | 
but had stared at, admired, and sighed ed | 


those handsome, hard, those oaken knotted 
prongs from the Grampians. There was one 
damsel whose deportment with respect to them 
I carefully alt She was the very youthful 
daughter of a Polish general who had fallen in 
the field. I noticed her once or twice for the | 
marvellous whiteness of her skin and even a 
third time for the marvellous blackness cf her 
hair and eye. Looking here and there, — she 
happened to see the Scotch nobleman’s legs. At | 
first she actually started, then she timidly sur- | 
veyed them seemingly to ask: “ Are these un- 
covered?” and finally, assured of the fact, she 
turned away and up to her lip mounted a curl 
of the supremest scorn and disgust which the | 
pencil might perhaps portray, but certainly the | 
pen never could. 
Who was this ‘‘ Lord Gordon ?”’ There | 
was no such title at this period, The 4th | 
Earl of Aberdeen’s son was Lord Haddo (b. | 
1816) and the 9th Marquis of Huntly’s son | 

was Lord Aboyne (b. 1792). 
J. M. Buttocs. 


LLEN TERRY’S GRANDFATHER.— | 
In ‘The Story of My Life ’ (1908), Ellen | 
Terry says (p. 2), ‘“ Father [Benjamin | 
| 
| 


Terry died May 22, 1896], was the son of an | 
Irish builder and he eloped with mother, | 
who was the daughter of a Scottish minister. 
I am afraid I know no details of their 
romance. As for less immediate ancestry it 
is ‘wrapt in mystery.’ ’’ Has anything been 
done to solve the mystery? What was the | 
maiden name of her mother, and where was 
her father a ‘‘ Scottish minister ?”’ 

J. M. Buttocu. 
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monument of a seventeenth 

century judge in the church of Mottram 
in Longdendale, Cheshire, shews the initials 
A.T.S. after the surname. What do they 


G. 
PRINTS BY THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY. — Most sets of the Publica- 
tions of the New Shakespeare Society (in- 


| signify ? 


cluding the one in the British Museum) lack 


the following three numbers of series VI: 
10, ‘A platinotype of the Stratford bust of 
Shakspere’; 11, ‘A chromo lithograph of 
Shakspere’s monument in Stratford Church, 
printed by W. Griggs and Sons’ (most of 
these were destroyed by fire); 12 (or 13), ‘A 
photogravure of Droeshout portrait of Shaks- 
pere.’ Can anyone inform one where these 
prints, or photostat copies of them, may 
be procured ? 
R. C, ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
si LOST GORDON GENEALOGY.” — 
Can anyone interested in the Gordon 

family supply further information on the 
following : 

In a Commentary on the Bible, published 
in 1819, there is a record of the Gordons, as 


| follows: 


Sir Robert Gordon, Bart., of Lochinvar, re- 
sided at Drummore in 1515 (when he commenced 
the erection of Rusko Castle), since then the 
Gordons of this family have resided at Rusko 
and Kenmure Castles and the following are 
branches of this family. 

James Gordon, born at Drinore, 27 March, 
1768; died at Woodhead, 28 Oct., 1851; married 
Henrietta McConchie, 12 Nov., 1804. 

His eldest son, William Gordon, born at 
Beffin (?) 15 Nov., 1805, married to Margaret 


| Nay, of Sheffield, 8 Nov., 1829. Children: 


James Gordon, eldest son, born at Sheffield, 13 
Nov., 1830. Jessie, only daughter, born at New- 


| castle on the Tyne, 6 March, 1833: married 


David Ewart, Bank Agent and Solicitor, Gate- 
house, 26 June, 1856. 

Above James Gordon, born 1830, married to 
Elizabeth McKean, 4 March, 1857, at Gatehouse. 


| Children: 


Margaret Elizabeth G., born 14 March, 1858. 

William, born 12 June, 1860. 

Jessie, born 4 Aug., 1862. 

James McKean, born 23 April, 1864, 

Thomas Campbell, born 16 March, 1865 (?) 

Maggie Wallace McKean, born 27 Jan., 1858. 

Bertha Clement, born 2 Aug., 1870. i. 

George Morley [Mosley ?] born 10 July, 1872. 

Rosah, born 24 Jan., 1875. 

The above is beautifully written. On 
another page, in quite a different hand, is 
the following : 
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Peter Gordon was born the 19th May within | 


half an hour of one morning being upon a Wen- 
day 1819. 

Margaret Gordon was born the 11 Sept. being | 
upon a Monday half after two morning 1829. 

Alexander Gordon was born 6 April being on 
a Saturday 1823. 

David Gordon was born 25 May being a Sun- | 


day 1827. 
All born in Canchread parish of Kirkmabrick 
—all children of James Gordon and Jean 


Heron. 

The first part is evidently written by 
James Gordon who married Henrietta 
McConchie, in 1804; and the last is probably 
written by Jean Heron. 1 judge that 
either James Gordon married ‘‘ beneath 
him ”’ this second wife, Jean Heron, or eise 
that he never married her, and after his 


death she wrote the record of her children | 


I should like further data 


Gordon, 


into the Bible. 
to show descent of James 


Also 1) should like data of an Alexander 


Gordon ‘‘of a Royalist family in the High- | 
He was taken prisoner | 


lands of Scotland.”’ 
by Cromwell, confined at Tuthill Field, Lon- 


don, and subsequently, in 1651, sent as a pri- | 


soner of war to New England and kept a 
prisoner at Watertown, Mass., until 1654, 
when he was released. He married in 1663 
Mary, daughter of Nicholas Lisson. 
ren were named: Elizabeth, Nicholas, 
Mary, John, James, Alexander, Thomas, 
and Daniel. 

It may be Alexander Gordon had a wife 
living in England, which 
remain unmarried for nine years, 

On a pedigree of Alexander Gordon (an- 


cestor of Gordons of Aird) I find a descend- | 


ant, Alexander Gordon, 1587-1658, declined 
the baronetcy. and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Gordon of Runygame; 
besides his son John, born 1614, he is given 
a son, ‘‘ who died in 1645.”’ 
been the Alexander who was taken prisoner 
and was presumed to have been killed ? 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


EORGE KEITH, b. 1638.—Can any 


reader give me information concerning a | 
Aberdeen- 
| ers (in dictionary order). 
| divided into two columns which 


George Keith, who was born in 


shire (presumably) in 1638 or 1639? 
Eruyn KiIrpy. 


THE HEARTH TAX AND COTTAGES.— 

Cottages below twenty shillings in value | 
were exempt from this tax. 
be any such cottages, 


Would there 


born 
1768, from Sir Robert Gordon of Lochinvar. | 


Child- | 


caused him to. 
| present descendants of Secretary Vernon. 


Could he have | 
| do not possess the compiler’s name. 
| some reader of 


of the London Post Office Directory. 


or can the returns be ! 


| 
| ing in a particular village at the period? 
P. M 
OF WINKBOURNE, (0, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Wanted any informa. 


tion as to the family of Burnell of Wink- 


bourne in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. William Burnell, of Winkbourne, 
will dated 1570, proved L.C.C. 1573, had a 
brother, Edward Burnell, of Sibthorpe, Co, 
Nottingham, who died in 1588 or 1589 leay- 
ing a widow Barbara Burnell, who died in 
1595, at Whitewell [? Whitwell] Co. Derby. 
William Burnell is stated to have married 
Caroline (? Constance) Blundeville. 
D> 


HREWSBURY - VERNON — CORRES. 
PONDENCE (c. 1696-1708). — James 
Vernon filled the posts of Under Secretary 
and Secretary of State during the reign of 
William III. He came into prominence 
through being secretary to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, «2: d his letters to the Duke are 
now amongsi the Duke of Buccleuch’s Manv- 
scripts. Shrewsbury’s letters to Vernon ap- 
pear so far to have been undiscovered. It is 
incredible that such an astute and careful 
politician as Secretary Vernon should have 
destroyed this correspondence. Vernon’s male 
line became extinct with the death of 
the Earl of Shipbrook at Orwell Park, near 
Ipswich in 1783. 
I should be glad, in an effort to trace these 
letters, for any information relating to the 


J. J. SOMERVILLE. 
21, White Friars, Chester. 


IOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE - BOOK 
REQUIRED. — About two years ago I 
noticed among the books of reference in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum a work 
which I cannot now discover, and of which I 
Perhaps 
‘N. and Q.’ may recognise it 
by description. 

The book was a bulky tome, about the size 
It was 
probably printed in France, or abroad, since 
it contained notices on distinguished foreign- 
Each page was 
sometimes 

contained the pictures of notabilities—small 
rough woodcuts of an inch or two square. 

As far as I can recall, the work was in the 
| French language. 

His‘roricvs. 


regarded as a complete record of houses exist. 
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Replies. 


SIR MARTIN STUTEVILLE. 
(clx. 460; clxi. 34, 196). 


| great vertu and Prudence.”’ 


N the Parish Church of St. Mary situate | 


on an eminence overlooking the pretty 
village of Dalham a few miles from New- 
market, Suffolk, there is a board recording 
that ‘ “The Steeple was re-edified in 1625 by 
Sir Martin Stuteville, Lord of the Manor, 
and others at a cost of £400.” The steeple 
was blown down during a storm in Septem- 
ber, 1623. 

There are five bells, the second and third 
of which bear inscriptions as follows: 

In black letter capitals on the second 
bell 

“Sir Martin Strutfilde (with a repre- 
sentation of the family arms, Per pale 
argent and sable a saltire engrailed ermine 
and ermines) and 

I am the second in degree 
And in tune and time agree 
Tn 1627 John Draper made me. 

In black letter capitals on the third bell :— 

Name and arms as on No. 2 and 
Tam the third and you shall hear 
Me bear my part and sound most clear 
John Draper made me in 1627. 

It is interesting to note that the fifth bell | 
is of pre- -Reformation make, the only one 
of four bells certified by the Commissioners 
ca Church Goods in 1551. 

Sir Martin lived at the Manor Place, Dal- 
ham, and was Lord of the Manor. He was 


ent member of the entourage of Charles I on 
his frequent visits to New market, 

He was married at Lamport on 16 Feb., 
1607-8, to Susanna, sister of Sir John Isham, 
Kt. and Baronet, a family of ancient lineage 
resident at Stowlangtoft, Suffolk. One of 
his younger sons, John Stuteville of Dalham, 
was an executor of the will of his aunt Dame 
Elizabeth Denton née Isham which 
proved on 18 Aug., 
genealogical interest as most of the members 
of the family of Isham are mentioned there- 
in. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Martin, mar- 


| Thetford, 


| stituted a new order 


life having been a continued Example of 
Their grandson, 
Sir William de Grey, was a lawyer of some 
eminence, became Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in 1771 and was advanced to the 


| Peerage as Baron Walsingham in 1780. The 


family still hold Merton Hall. 


Sir Martin Stuteville died suddenly on 4 
Aug., 1639, whilst smokino at the Bell, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir 
At the Restoration Charles II in- 
of knighthood called 


Charles. 


| ‘* The Order of the Royal Oak.’’ The knights 


of the Order were bound to wear a silver 
medal with the device of the King in the 
Oak-tree pendant to a ribbon. On the death 
of Charles, however, the Order fell into 
abeyance. <A list of the knights so created 
is recorded in Peter le Neve’s MSS. and the 


| first on the list for the County of Suffolk 


| Newmarket ”’ ; 


is ‘“‘ Sir Charles Stutville of Dalham by 
the annual value of his estates 
in the county was given as £1,500, by far 


| the highest of all the knights in the country. 


The baptisms of four children of Charles 


| Stuteville by Elizabeth his wife are recorded 


| ‘* Manor Place.”’ 


in the Dalham Parish Registers under the 
dates 1690, 1692, 1694, and 1695. He died 
in 1701. 

The family of Stuteville was long resident 
in Dalham. One of the family, Thomas 
Stutevyle who died in 1571, has a monument 
in the church and is thereon described as of 
The familv claimed to 


| have had grants from Richard II and Henry 
| VII of rights of common of heath ground 


apparently a great sportsman and a promin- | sow Fae ps there and, to 


in the parish of Cheveley abutting on Moul- 
In 1575 Thomas placed three 
settle the 
periodic disputes between the Lords of Dal- 
ham and the Lords of Cheveley and Banstead, 
Sir John Cotton of Cheveley instituted a 
Chancery suit against Stuteville claiming 


ownership. The decision of the Court that 


| Sir John, 


was | : 
1664, and is of exceptional | cessive owners of Cheveley and of Banstead 
: | were continually quarrelling as to 


ried Sir James de Grey of Merton Thetford, | 


Kt. 
tomb in the chancel of 
Church. 

15 Sept., 


Merton Parish 


1696, aged 80 years, ‘‘ her whole 


Both are buried under a black marble | Bri 
_it is stated that ‘‘In Domesdav Book two 


He died 8 June, 1665, and she died | 


the Heath was common land did not satisfy 
and the rival claims of absolute 
ownership continued for many years. Suc- 
rights 
against each other whilst the owner of Dal- 
ham persisted in the exclusive use of the 
land. 

From Davy’s ‘ Suffolk Collections ’ in the 
British Museum (MSS. add. 19102, fo. 123-4) 


manors in Dalham are mentioned whereof 
one belonged to William Peccatum or Pechy 
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and the other to Richard, son of Gilbert 
first Earl of Clare.’’ That of the Pechys in- 
cluding the advowson of Dalham was granted 
by Edward II in the fourteenth year of his 
reign to Walter de Norwich in fee farm at 
the yearly rent of £40 for all services. In 
the reign of Henry IV Thomas Stotevill pur- 
chased these interests from Walter’s descend- 
ants. The estate remained in his family— 
variously spelt as Stotvill, Estotevill or 
Stutfield—for many centuries. Many of 
them rose to distinction, and one is cele- 
brated in his epitaph in the church as hav- 
ing accompanied Sir Francis Drake in his 
voyage round the world. Charles Stuteville, 
the last possessor, mortgaged the estate to a 
neighbour, Lord Keeper North, for £1,000, 
whose heirs having foreclosed the mortgage it 
became vested in Gilbert Dolben, Esq. Stute- 
ville becoming imbecile a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 26 Jan., 
1699/1700 on behalf of Elizabeth his wife 
and their children for leave to recover and 
sell the estate and pay off the mortgage with 
residue to them, and leave to that effect was 
granted by the House. 
low this procedure, which is mentioned in 
Davy’s MSS. Davy was obviously not a 
lawyer or he would not have recorded that 
when a mortgagee had foreclosed and sold 
the property the House granted relief to the 


mortgagor. On 5 Feb., 1700, a petition was 
presented to the Commons by the imbecile 
and referred to a committee, but it is not 


alluded to again in the 
House—the reference to a committee being a 
convenient method of shelving awkward ques- 
tions even in those days. 

The estate was eventually purchased by 
Simon Patrick, Bishop of Ely (1691-1707) ; 
later, in 1713, it passed by purchase into the 
family of Affleck and was eventually bought 
by the late Cecil Rhodes. Bv him it was 
left to his brother Francis for life, with re- 
mainder to his sons in tail male,and elaborate 
precautions were taken against anyone who 
was tenant for life in possession or reversion 
mortgaging or charging the estate, as Rhodes 
“objects to any expectant heir developing 
into what I call a loafer.’”’ He provided that 
the life tenant should follow a profession 
“as the income from the estate was only 
sufficient for its proper upkeep.”’ 

It may be added that Bishop Patrick pre- 
sented to Dalham 


1691. 
STANLEY Batt. 


It is difficult to fol- | 


Journals of the! 


Church a valuable and | 
handsome set of communion vessels made in | 


| THE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES, 
(clxi. 173, 210, 228, 249). 

| Yews. 

| NONE of the following yew-trees is noticed 

in Lowe’s ‘ Yew Trees.’ The date of ob- 

servation and measurement is stated in each 

case. 

Dipcor, Co, Berks. The churchyard yew 
is near the south porch. The bole is fairly 
clean and 5:ft. high; at 4ft. from the ground 

| the girth is 20ft. 8ins; the umbrage is about 
45 yards; estimated height 35 to 40ft. The 
bole is hollow and a chain holds a bough in 
position about 15ft. up, and one big limb is 
supported by a post. The foliage and ‘‘ head ” 
are very good and symmetrical.—14 Nov., 
| 1929. 

Cuo.sey, Co. Berks. The churchyard yew 
girths 163ft. at 4ft. from the ground; un- 
brage 30 yards; height about 25ft. The 
bole is hollow and encircled by an iron band 
10ft. from the ground; the upper part of 
the tree is gone.—24 Sept., 1930. 

Soutn Moreron Co, Berks. The church- 
yard yew gitths 20ft. at dSift. from the 
ground; umbrage 40 yards; height about 30 
ft. This tree is hollow and the upper part 
gone.—24 Sept., 1930. 

Biewsurky, Co. Berks. The churchyard 
yew girths 15ft. Qins. at 4ft. from the 
ground; umbrage about 60 yards; height 
about 35 ft. It is hollow.—11 Oct., 1930. 

Surron Courrenay, Co, Berks. The 
churchyard yew girths 103ft. at 4ft. or less 
from the ground; umbrage about 30 yards.— 
1 Nov., 1929. 

West Henprep, Co. Berks. The church- 
yard yew girth 12ft. 8ins at 30ins. from 
the ground; umbrage 45 yards; height about 
40 ft.—16 Oct., 1930. 

Stone, next Dartrorp, Co, Kent. The 
churchyard yew girths 10}ft. at 4ft. from 
the ground; umbrage very poor. As the tree 
stands in the middle of an asphalted walk 
its nutrition is sure to be deficient.—7 Jan., 

350 


MuisseNpEN, Co. Bucks. The 
churchyard yew at 2ft. from the ground 
girths 14 ft. ; umbrage about 44 yards; height 
35 to 40 ft.—15 Sept., 1923. 

Warminster, Co. Wuitts. The chureh- 
yard yew girths 15ft. 44ins. at 43ft. from 
the ground; umbrage about 60 yards; height 
about 40ft. The foliage is dense and the 
umbrage symmetrical, though the ground is 
cut away on one side to form a pathway, 


| which must interfere with the roots. — 13 
‘ Aug., 1927. 
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WHITBORNE TEMPLE, Co. WILTS. (34 miles 
from Warminster). 
a yew standing in a garden close to the road. 
At 3ift. from the ground, and where the 
bole is clear from roots and boughs, the girth 
is 25ft. 6ins. The bole is clean up to 
6ft., when it divides into three huge limbs. 
The umbrage is about 60 yards, 
estimated height about 35ft. The foliage 
is dense and symmetrical, the boughs extend- 
ing equally all round the bole. 
presents a vigorous aspect but at one place, 
close to the ground and just beneath a high 
root, there is a hole leading to a cavity, not 
of great size. Decay is obviously installed. 
Allowing an average increase of diameter by 
gins. in a century, this tree is 
twelve centuries old, or even older.—15 Aug., 
1927. 

BurnuaM, Co. Bucks, The yew was planted 
in the churchyard in 1708 (Cole MSS.); in 
June, 1924, the bole girthed 83ft.; umbrage 
27 yards, height about 50ft. 

Taking the Burnham tree as the standard 
of growth of a “‘voung”’ tree, it is fair to 
consider all yews with a girth of 9ft. as 250 
years old, 

There are yews with a girth of from 9 to 
10iHft. in the following churchyards in Co. 
Oxford: Benson, Stanton Harcourt, North- 
more, Stadhampton. 

Elms. 

Burnuau, Co. Bucks. Cole writes (MS. 
5847. fol. 427.) ‘“‘ the elm in the middle of 
the churchyard planted by Mr. Tate in 1740 
on the spot where stood an old elm before.”’ 
In June, 1924, this elm had a girth of 15 ft. 
at 4ft. from the ground; many limbs and 


boughs had been cut off; the estimated 
height was 7Oft. 

DRayTon Parstow, Co. Bucks. The 
parish register has, ‘‘ 21 dec. 1765. planted 


the elm tree upon the knoll before the church- 
yard gate, girth 4 inches.’’ In March, 
1912, the girth was 11ft. at 4ft. from the 
ground ; this tree was blown down in the great 
blizzard on 28 March, 1916. 

Stony Stratrorp, Co. Bucks. The elm in 
the market-place, under which John Wesley 
ls said to have preached, in April, 1913, 


At this village there is | 
| girth. 


| 


very rugged, and just above the ground big 
excrescences and roots much increase the 
About 20ft. up the bole divides into 


| vertical limbs, each as big as a grown tree. 


and the | 


The trunk is hollow; about 10ft. up there is 
an opening large enough to admit an ex- 
plorer, The estimated height is 60 to 70 ft. 
The iron staples of the whipping-post can be 
discerned buried in the growth.—1l Sept.. 


| 1919, 


The tree | 


perhaps | 


girthed 15ft. 5ins., at 5ft. from the ground. | 


The bole is partly hollow. 
Surentey, Brook Enp, Co. Bucks. 


This | 


tree, known as the ‘‘ stock-’ous tree ”’ because | 
the stocks and pound were formerly adja- | 
cent, is situated in the corner of a garden | 


which abuts on the road. 


ground the girth is 23ft. 6ins.: the bole is 


At 5ft. from the | The date is not given. 


Cedars. 


Great BricKHILL, Co. Bucks.. In the 
rectory garden is a large cedar tree which is 
known to be not less than 180 years old. On 
19 May, 1919, the girth measured 22ft. 3}ins. 
at 3ft. from the ground. 

Hurtey, Co. Berks. At Ladv Place is a 
very fine cedar of Lebanon, girth 203ft. at 
4ft. from the ground.—22 June, 1923. 

TrcumarsH, Co, Norruants, In the rec- 
tory garden is a cedar planted in 1744; in 
February, 1916, the height was 89ft. and 
the circumference or spread of the branches 
110 yards. 

Oaks. 


Toppincton, Co. Bens. The Monmouth 
oak in Toddington Park, stands isolated ; the 
girth at 44ft. from the ground is 17ft. lin. 
At about 12ft. from the ground there is an 
opening—5ft. in vertical diameter—into the 
middle of the decayed hole. The height of 
the tree is about 70ft.—16 Julv, 1926. 

Craypon Park, Co, Bucks. Among the 
many fine trees are two ancient oaks. One 
of these is of unusual height with immense 
limbs, estimated to contain one thousand feet 
of timber. At 43ft. from the cround the 
24ft. Qin. in girth, 

The other tree, of smaller appearance, is 
girth is 24ft, lin. 

In spite of abundant foliage and vigorous 
aspect these trees are suspected of internal 
decay.—21 June, 1920. 

Cuentes, Co, Bucks. In the paddock at 
the back of the manor house is a very old oak- 
tree. It is hollow and the cirth is 30ft. 
at 4 ft. from the ground. Umbrage 50 yards ; 
height about 40ft. The foliage is still strong 
and abundant.—7 Aug., 1925. 


WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


In ‘ Henry Kingsley ’ by S. M. Ellis, pub- 
lished by Grant Richards this year, there is 
a quotation from a letter by Charles Kings- 
ley the novelist, written at Eversley Rectory. 
He says: 

I went the other day to Bramshill Park the 
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home of the seigneur de pays here, Sir John 
Cope. And there 1 saw the very tree where 
an ancestor of mine, Archbishop Abbot, in 
James the First’s time, shot the keeper by 
accident. 

M. H. Doops. 

There is a very ancient yew tree in the 
churcnyaid at Staverton, Devon, The fol- 
lowing details were kindly given to me by 
the present Vicar of Staverton, the Rev, Lk. 
D, VDrake-Brockman :— 

In the Western Antiquary March, 1882, 
p. 186, it is referred to ‘‘ as an old and hol- 
iow yew-tree standing near unto and opposite 
the 8.W. porch of the ancient fane. It is 
of great age. Myr. Ewan Christian, the well- 
known architect to the Eccles. Commissioners 


at Whitehall, a gentleman who has made yew. | 
trees his study, aflirms it his opinion that it | 


ceased to grow fully 900 years ago.’’ ‘This 
tree is mentioned in a chancery suit dated 
June 30, 1631. Staverton Parish v. 


sham. John Horsham was the _ vicar 


Hor- | 


Neville,’? and on the inside of the front 
cover also in MS., ‘* Privately printed by 
Thos. Neville.’’ I have no idea who this was, 
but the statement may furnish a clue to 


| Ruopon and others who are studying the sub- 


| 
| 


of | 


Staverton at that time, and the following | 


extract may be of interest: 


And to paie yearely the tenth Lambe in 


| ford became the property 


ject, and therefore better acquainted with 
the period than I am. 


G. 


MAYNARD OF CO. DEVON, 1563 (clxi. 

227). There is a pedigree of Maynard 
of Sherford in Col. Vivian’s Visitations of 
Devon, and also in the Visitation of that 
county published by the Harleian Society in 
1872. Nicholas, son of John Maynard of 
Sherford, married Dorothea, d. of Edward 
Munday of Derbyshire. There is no date 
given in the Visitation, but his younger 
brother Thomas was living in 1620. 

H. J. B. Cuements. 


Maynard of Sherford, in the parish of 
Brixton, Devon, was a Visitation family, 
with a younger branch at Tavistock. Sher- 
of Sir Francis 


| Drake, knight, from whom it passed to his 


kinde to be brought or sent unto the said Vicar | 


yearely on St. Mark’s Day or on som Sunday 
or holiday next, or soone after the said St. 
Mark’s Day and to be left bound or tyed in the 
Churchyard of the said Parish Church neere 
the place wherein a Ewe | sic] 'Tree there now 
groweth right over against the Church porch 


there. 


In replying to above, I regret to say that 
I was guilty of an error, due to faulty mem- 
ory. 
which measures 19 ft. in circumference.’’ I 
should have said ‘‘ a Spanish chestnut.”’ 


H. Hannen. 
ILKES AND THE NORTH BRITON 
(clxi. 165, 211).—The copy described at 
the second reference is styled by J. T. Y. 
(7 S. ix. 105) ‘‘ The Standard Edition ’”’ but 


1 mentioned ‘‘a pine the trunk of | 


brother and descendants, baronets. The late 
Rev. Francis Rought Wilson (d. 5 Feb., 
1931) in his ‘ History of St. Mary’s Church, 
Brxton, South Devon’ (S.P.C.K., 1920), re 
fers to Maynards who were parishioners at 
Sherford in 1552, see pp. 15, 20. 

M. 


Nicholas Mainard (a descendant of John 
Mainard of Axminster, Devonshire, who 
served under Edward, Prince of Wales in 
his victorious expeditions in France) died 
in 14 Henry VII, leaving a son Nicholas 


| Mainard, Esq., who had two wives (a) Mar- 


differs from it in the fact that No. 45, four | 


pages, without pagination is inserted in the 
place indicated by the pagination of the book, 
and not, as in J. T. Y.’s description, between 


pp. 302 and 303. The copy in my possession | 
agrees exactly with J. T. Y.’s description, but | 


has ‘the following interesting additions. 


may premise that there is no printer’s name, | 


and no date, and with regard to ‘‘ A friend 
to civil and religious liberty ’’ Ruopon while 


garet, daughter of John Ellys of Ellys, in 
Co. Devon, Esquire, and (b) Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Edward Mundy, of the county of 
Derby, and had issue by each wife, a son, 
John. 

The son by the second wife, making his will 
4 Dec., 38 Henry VIII orders his body to 
be buried in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
within the church of St. Mary Arches, in 
the city of Exeter. He held lands in the 
parishes of Kenne, Rewe, Wymple, Crews, 
Marchard, Exminster, and others in Devon- 
shire. He left two sons, John and Richard. 
I am sorry I know nothing of John and 
Richard Mainard. The elder brother, John 
Maynard, son and heir of Nicholas, in the 


drawing attention to the question, believes | seventh year of Edward VI was steward of 


him to be unidentified). 


Now my copy has, 
in MS., under this 


characterisation ‘“ J. 


| 


the borough of St. Alban’s for life. He died 


on 21 Oct. in 3 and 4. Philip and Mary, 
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leaving Ralph, his son and heir, twenty years 
of age, who carried on the Maynard line. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT. ). 


TION AT BARKSTON (clxi. 83, 
123, 138, 212, 230).—CoLoNEL S1R ALFRED 
Wepy’s inference from the silence of Holles 
is untenable as the form of the letters points 
to an earlier date. An observer intent on 
pedigrees and epitaphs might easily miss a 
scratched motto, comparatively inconspicu- 


ous. 
W. E. B. 


It is interesting to have the other inscrip- 
tions in Barkston church sent in by SiR 
Aurrep WELBY. It is not however conclusive | 


Gervase Holles did not record it. His notes 
are not always full. I have even found a 
case at Thorganby where Holles records an 
inscription for Richard Danby, which still 
exists and is actually for Richard Johnson. 
I am far from disparaging the value and gen- 
eral accuracy of those notes. 
G. S. GrBpons. 


ALISBURY TO LONDON COACH (clx. | 
425, 463; clxi. 32).—In 1840 the Exeter 

Mail-coach ran through Salisbury, leaving | 
the Swan with two Necks, Lad Lane, at 7.30 
am. and one hour earlier on Sundays. The 
route was via Basingstoke and Andover, or 
more fully Brentford, Hounslow, Staines, 
Egham, Bagshot, Blackwater, Murrel Green, | 
Basingstoke, Whitchurch, Andover, Lobcomb | 
Corner and Winterslow Hut. 

Before 1838 the Exeter and Falmouth Mail 
started at the same time and took the same 
road, though for a few years from 1832 the 
place of departure was the Bull and Mouth 
(see list of Mail Coaches in Daily Journal | 
Diary, 1810-1840). 

In 1821 nine coaches from London to Salis- 
bury and Exeter are mentioned, averaging 
twelve or thirteen hours on the journey; de- 
tails are given in ‘ Coaching Days and Coach- 
ing Ways’ by W. Outram Tristram, p. 127. 
Another list is given in Cary’s Road Book, 
1810, but these are probably too early for 
your corerspondent. The inns named in 
1821 are the White Hart and the Black | 
Horse. 

Capt. Malet in his ‘ Annals of the Road,’ 
p. 95, quotes from ‘‘ Nimrod’s”’ articles in | 
the Sporting Magazine in the 1820’s; the | 
Quicksilver or Devonport Mail covered the | 
175 miles from London via Salisbury and 
Shaftesbury in 18 hours. The Old Salisbury | 


| 28 July 1878, aged 36. 


and Light Salisbury coaches are also named. 

“ DED LIKE AN ETON BOY ”’ (clx. 460). 

—This probably refers not to the daily 
dress at Eton in 1790, but to the costumes 
worn at ‘“‘ Eton Montem,’’ when the boys on 
Whit Tuesday every third year marched 
in procession to Salt Hill, many of the seniors 


dressed as Sergeants or Corporals, in red 
tail-coats and white trousers. Montem was 
last held in 1844, 


GNEW (clxi. 225).—It may be of inter- 

est to note as similar to the above that 
a farmer I know in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, after he mowed the hay said he 


‘“mew’’ it, and in releasing a cow from a 
fence which had to be sawn away told me he 
it. Each word rhymed with 
snew.”’ 


Epita M. ScattTercoop. 


‘APTAIN BACCHUS (clxi. 191). — The 

query is vague—no date of any sort given. 

The following information, however, may 
help :— 

George Henry Bacchus; eldest son of William 
Bacchus of Edgbaston, by Emma, dau. of 
Robert Saunders of Remembrance Lodge, Hen- 
ley-on-Thames; b. at Clapham, Surrey, 8 Nov. 
1841, bapt. at Clapham Parish Church 2 Feb. 
1842; late 7th Dragoon Guards; Commander of 
Sarawak Rangers. Borneo; Captain of Fer- 
manent Artillery, N.S. Wales; died at Victoria 
Barracks, Sydney, bur. at Newtown Cemetery 
Will proved at Sydney in 
1878., marr. at Sarawak 11 May 1872, Mary Con- 
stance Anne, dau. of Rev. Dr. John Woolley, 
D.C.L., President of the University of Sydney. 

Ve 


AJOR - GENERAL SIR LORENZO 
MOORE, K.C.H., C.B. (clxi. 174. 215). 

—His commissions in the army, etc., are as 
follows :— 

Ensign, 61st Regiment, 26 Dec.. 1787. 

Lieutenant, ditto 31 Aug.. 1791. 

Captain, 34th Regiment. 26 Jan.. 1797. 

Major, 35th Regiment, 1 May. 1805. 

Lieut.-Colonel, ditto, 14 Sept., 1809. 

Colonel (army rank), 12 Aug., 1819. 

Major-General, 22 July, 1830. 

Companion of the Bath (C.B.), 1815. 

Knight Commander of the Roval Hanover- 
ian (or Guelphic) Order (K.C.H.), 1834. 

Kt., 19 March, 1834. © 

Died at Dresden, 15 March, 1837. 


J. H. L&s tie. 
Lt.-Col. 
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The Library. 


A Kentish Cartulary of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, By Charles Cotton. (Issued 
to the Subscribers to the Records Branch, 


Kent Archeological Society). 
We have here a fine piece of archeological 

work on which the hon. Librarian of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Canterbury, is 
much to be congratulated. The great bulk 
of the volume comprises a Conspectus of the 
Preceptories, Manors, Houses, Churches, 
Cells and Lands in Kent which belonged to 
the Knights Hospitallers, and abstracts 
from the charters relating to Kent which 
appear in the Great Cartulary compiled in 
1442 by the order of Robert Botill, Grand 
Prior of England. To these are added text 
and translation of the portions of the Philip 
and Mary Roll of 1558 which concern Kent. 
Preceding the body of the work we have 
an Introduction on the history of the Hos- 
pitallers in England and notes on members 
of the family of Babington who belonged to 
the Order. The Kentish entries in the 
Conspectus number between fifty and sixty. 
The most important is that of their Manor 
of Ewell, which, in virtue of the Papal 
Brief of 1312, passed to them on the aboli- 
tion of the Order of Knights Templars. Dr. 
Cotton relates briefly the story of the sup- 
pression of the Templars to show with what 
shameful expedition Edward II. proceeded 
after he had once brought himself to yield 
to the Pope’s representations. The _ gen- 
eral arrest of the Templars in the British 
Isles took place on Jan. 8, 1308, and the 
inventory of their possessions at Ewell is 
dated the very day following. It is an inven- 
tory containing much that is interesting— 
followed by an account of some of the Tem- 
plars arrested at Ewell, among whom were 
William de la More, Master of the English 
Branch of the Order, and Imbert Blank, Pre- 
ceptor of Auvergne, who at the trial of the 


Templars led their defence. Dr. Cotton 
prints both in the Latin and in English the | 
Inquisition taken of the donors of lands and | 
owners in Ewell in 1185, at the time when | 
it was bestowed upon the Templars. Other | 
places of which the records in the Conspectus | 
are full and valuable are Swingfield and Sut- | 
ton-at-Hone. There are photographs of both 
these preceptories and to the latter belongs a | 


| another contributor, 


majority of the charters specified in hg 
second division of the book; the rest appem 
tain to Dartford and Burnham, with opm 
document concerning a pension in the churgj 
of Ashe. Indexes of Places and Names ag 
supplied, and the frontispiece reproduces thi 
register of the Hospitallers, which is nome 
Cotton MS. Nero E. vi. 


Parody and Dust-shot. By G. F. Bradhg 
(Oxford University Press. ds. 6d. net.), 


WE had seen ‘ Puss (modern)’ in the Corm 
hill, and remembered it, and were de 
lighted to meet it again, in company, tog 
with ‘ Puss (After Pope) ’ and ‘ Puss (Afte 
Milton. A_ fragment),’ both of them 
especially the Milton, which  parodigg 
‘ Lycidas,’ most exhilarating.: ‘‘ Exhilarag 
ing ’’ is the best word we can find to describ 
this little collection of verse: and it appligl 
specially well to the parodies. Here am 
Browning, Kipling, Masefield, Yeats (w§ 
have named those which we liked best), ang 
three or four more. In the other division 
among half-a-dozen which might be singled 
out, we will mention ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘ A Hang 
Case,’ and ‘ No Ball.’ The verse is vem 
skilful: the best example in this is perhaps 
‘ Heredity.’ A quarter of an hour, now and 
again, with this book might send the mos 
depressed on his way enlivened. It beam 
repetition, for there are some sly, clever 
touches that come out better on familarity, 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer querigeg 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always tim 
give their names and addresses, for the inform 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fam 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to afl 
article which has already appeared, corremmm 
pondents are requested to give within pareiem 
theses—immediately after the exact headingag 
the numbers of the series, volume and bs 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @@ 

correspondents are 1% 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner Om 
the envelope the number of the page @& 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forwattm 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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